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is suggested that the use of grade equivalent test score analysis at 
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discontinued in favor of a more accurate way of reporting the 
achievement of compensatory children to the public. Although various 
features that improve the method of reporting achievement are 
incorporated in the additional way Connecticut has analyzed 
compensatory pupil test information for the past two years, two 
considerations are seen to need further attention. First, some of the 
Connecticut analyses are shown not to be consistent with that of the 
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the school district, the State, and the Federal levels of 
participation to determine whether pupils are performing any better 
than they would have, had compensatory help not been provided to the 
selected pupils. (Author/AM) 
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I. PROGRAM STATISTICS 

The first section of this report provides the pupil 
count, expenditures, and staff figures for the 1973-74 
school year compensatory education programs. 

Unduplicated Compensatory Pupil Count 

A total of 50/543 pupils received compensatory ser- 
vices in 1973-74. Of this number, 46,592 were public 
school children and 3,951 were nonpublic school children. 

The ten years of statistics presented in Table 1 
indicate that this is the lowest number of children served 
since the programs were initiated in 1965. The $368 per 
pupil cost was the highest for the ten year period. 

Table 1 



STATE AND FEDERAL COMPENSATORY PROGRAM STATISTICS, 1965-1974 



Year 


Public 
Pupils 


Nonpiablic 
Pupils 


Total 
Pupils 


State and 
Federal 
Dollars 


Program 
Per Pupil 
Expenditure 


1973-74 


46,592 


3,951 


50,543 


$18,589,019 


$368 


1972-73 


50,115 


4,084 


54,199 


$18,135,964 


$355 


1971-72 


46,361 


4,329 


50,690 


$17,888,246 


$353 


1970-71 


50,775 


5,318 


56,093 


$18,662,744 


$333 


1969-70 


59,633 


8,276 


67,909 


$18,466,605 


$272 


1968-69 


69,119 


8,042 


77,161 


$13,895,775 


$180 


1967-68 


92,198 


6,571 


98,769 


$13,889,171 


$140 


1966-67 


71,084 


4,406 


75,490 


$13,544,765 


$179 


1965-66 


58,018 


2,788 


60,806 


$ 8,631,431 


$141 



.2 



Separate State and Federal Pupil Count 
The Connecticut Act for Educationally Deprived 
Children provided $6,500,000 in 1973-74 making possible 
compensatory education services for 33,482 pupils. 

Title I of the Education Amendments of 1974 pro- 
vided $12,089,019 in 1973-74 for compensatory education 
programs which served 40,654 pupils. 

Table . 2 shows that the nonpublic school pupil count 
has decreased ^ach year under the state legislation. The 
table also shows that state compensatory funding was cut 
back by more than a million dollars in 1971 while federal 
funding for compensatory education has doubled for Connec- 
ticut over the ten year period that the legislation has 
been in existence. 

Grade Level Pupil Count 

As indicated in Table 3, public school compensatory 
education programs focus on children in the primary 
grades while nonpublic school programs focus on children 
in the middle grades. 

While public school program grade level counts have 
remained unchanged over a three year period, nonpublic 
school program grade level counts indicate a slight trend 
toward serving older pupils. 

The number of public school compensatory programs 
has increased from 262 in 1971-72 to 313 in 1973-74. Also 
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Table 2 3 
SEPARATE STATE AND FEDERAL PUPTL POtJMT AND nOTTapc: IQfi*^— 

C0^3NECTIaJT ACT FOR EDUCATIONALLY TITLE I OF EDUCATION 
DEPRIVED CHILDREN AMENDMENTS OF ^974 


1973-74 


Prgm 

Twns Schs Pupils Dollars PPE 


Prgm 

Twns Pupils Dollars PPE 


Pub Schools 
NonPub Schs 


165 31,708 $6,093^838 $192 
130 1,774 $ 406,162 $229 


162 38,477 $12,089,019 

$297 

2,177 




1972«-73 


Prgm 

Twns Schs Pupils Dollars PPE 


Prgm 

Twns Pupils Dollars PPE 


Pub Schcxils 
NonPub Schs 


165 33,514 $6,191,450 $185 
132 2,077 $ 406,250 $196 


164 37,603 $11,538,264 

$291 

2,007 






1971-72 


Prgm 

Twns Schs Pupils Dollars PPE 


Prgm 

Twns Pupils Dollars PPE 


Piab Schools 
NonPub Schs 


164 26,189 $5,598,152 $214 
125 2,238 $ 366,094 $164 


163 39,531 $12,290,094 

$295 

2,091 






1970-71 


Prgm 

Twns Schs Pupils Dollars PPE 


Prgm 

Twns Pupils Dollars PPE 


Pxab Schools 
NonPub Schs 


161 30,335 $7,388,752 $244 
131 2,430 $ 485,922 $200 


162 38,319 $10,788,070 

$262 

2,888 




1969-70 


Prgm I 

Twns Schs Pupils Dollars PPE 


Prgm 

Twns Pupils Dollars PPE 


P\ib Schools 
NonPub Schs 


159 38,067 $7,689,639 $202 
133 3,832 $ 498,167 $130 


159 39,075 $10,278,799 

$236 

4,444 




1968-69 


Prgm 

Twns Schs Pupils Dollars PPE 


Prgm 

Twns Pupils Dollars PPE 


Pub Schools 
NonPub Schs 


160 40,132 $6,106,978 $152 
125 4,546 $ 532,794 $117 


160 41,488 $7,256,003 

$161 

3,496 






1967-68 


Prgm 

Twns Schs Pupils Dollars PPE 


Prgm 

Twns Pupils Dollars PPE 


Pub Schools 
NonPub Sch 


154 45,021 $5,867,359 $130 
86 4,167 $ 229,910 $ 55 


153 61,612 $7,791,902 

$122 

2,404 






1966-67 


Prgm 

Twns Schs Pupils Dollars PPE 


Prgm 

Twns Pupils Dollars PPE 


Pub Schools 
NonPub Schs 


152 42,576 $6,094,955 $143 


147 46,743 $7,449,810 

$146 

4,406 






1965-66 


Prgm 

Twns Schs Pupils Dollars PPE 


Prgm 

Twns Pupils Dollars PPE 


Pub Schools 
NonPub Schs 


112 51,741 $3,447,381 $ 67 


121 44,709 $5,184,050 

$109 

2,788 
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the niimber of state and federal jointly funded programs 
has steadily increased over the three year period reaching 
61 percent of all compensatory programs in 1973-74. 

Compensatory Staff 

As shown in Table 4, a count of the compensatory 
staff providing services in the 1973-74 programs indicates 
901 teachers and 1,129 aides in the public schc I programs 
and 154 teachers and 49 aides in the nonpublic school 
programs. Table 4 also indicates 80 ancillary staff, 78 
directors and 99 clerical positions serving the public 
school programs. 

No attempt was made to determine the full-time or 
part'-time basis of employment. 

Individual Programs 

Tables 5a and 5b present first the public school 
compensatory programs and then the nonpublic schools 
where compensatory programs were provided. A short one- 
or-two-word description of the type of program, the total 
pupils served, their grade levels, and the per pupil 
expenditure are presented. The last two columns of the 
public school program listings indicate the number of 
nonpublic school children served by Title I and the Title i 
expenditures for those children. 

The programs listed are school year unless the 
description is preceded by the word "summer." 

11 
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Table 4 

SCHOOL YEAR COMPENSATORY STAFF 



Coirifiensai:orY^ Staff 



Piiblic School Nonpublic School 
Programs Programs 
No> of prgms=313 No. or prgms=130 



Teachers 



901 



154 



Teacher aides , 
tutors, 

teacher assistants, or 
home-school liaison 



1,129 



49 



Coiinselor, 

evaluator, 

media specialist, 

school psychologist, or 

social worker 



80 



Director or 
curriculum specialist 



78 



Clerical 



99 



12 
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Table 5a 

PUBLIC SCHOOL COMPENSATORY EDUCATION PROGRAMS, 1973-74 



Title I 



School District 


Grade 


Total 


$ Per Pupil 


Nonpublic 


Nonpublic 


Program Emphasis 


Level 


Pupils 


Expenditure 


Pupils 


Dollars 


Ansonia: 












Reading 


K-7 


281 


336 


16 


3,795 


High School Counseling 


9,10 


36 


433 






Preschool 


Pk 


50 


352 






Ashford, Union: 












Basic Skills 


K-7 


19 


639 






Avon: 












Basic Skills 


2-5 


7 


880 






Basic Skills 


6-8 


13 


301 






Bethany: 
* 












■ Reading 


1-5 


13 


475 






Bethel : 












Reading 


K-8 


112 


362 






Bloomf ield: 












Reading 


K-4 


176 


400 






Bo 1 tons 












Reading, Math 


K-4 


46 


151 






Suiraner Reading 


1-5 


34 


344 






Bozrah: 












Reading, Math 


1-8 


29 


323 






Branf ord: 












Reading 


K-4 


78 


745 


3 


1,275 


Bridgeport: 












Preschool 


Pk 


482 


707 






Follow Through 


K-3 


1,519 


352 






Supervisory Personnel 












English Language 


K-8 


676 


380 


14 


5,426 


Reading 


1-6 


983 


481 






Nonpublic Reading 


2-8 


380 


511 


194 


99,009 


Bilingual Preschool 


Pk 


40 








Math 


4 


179 


241 






Project Concern 


1-8 


160 


459 






Inner City Project 












Concern 


K-6 


646 


268 






Bristol : 












Reading 


1-6 


48 


460 


26 


6,000 


Pre-kindergarten 


Pk 


69 


422 






Reading 


1-6 


47 


424 






reading 


1,2 


14 


837 






Reading, Readiness 


K-6 


72 


303 






Reading, Readiness 


1-5 


37 


658 






Basic Skills 


1-6 


41 


639 
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School District 


Grade 


Total 


$ Per Pupil 


Program Emphasis 


Level 


Pupils 


_ Expenditure 


Brookfield: 








Stuonmer Readiness 


K 


30 


156 


Reading 


1-6 


31 


470 


. Brooklyn: 








Readiness 


K,l 




730 


Basic Skills 


6-8 




159 


Reading 


1-f 




126 


Canterbury: 








Reading 


1-8 




298 


Canton: 








Reading ' 


1-8 


61 


389 


Readiness 


K 


9 


129 


Chaplin, Eastford, Hampton, 








Scotland: 








Basic Skills 


K-5 


59 


395 


Cheshire: 






Basic Skills 


K-6 


50 


682 


Sxunmer Basic Skills 


1-4,9 


42 


169 


Clinton: 






Social Work 


Pk-12 


62 


320 


Reading 


5-8 


53 


395 


Summer Preschool Basic Skills 


Pk-8 


248 




Colchester: 






Reading 


2-12 


142 


231 


Columbia: 








Reading, Math 


K-8 


24 


188 


Coventry: 








Reading, Math 


K-3 


70 


518 


Cromwell: 






Reading 


1-3 


50 


244 


Reading 


4r5 


11 


264 


Math 


6-8 


20 




Reading 


6-8 


28 


204 


Danbury: 








Follow Through 


K-2 


221 


549 


High School Counseling 


7-12 


136 


209 


Language Arts 


1-6 


142 


452 


Preschool 


Pk 


160 


1,311 


Darien: 








Reading, Math 


2-6 


30 


1,231 


Derby: 








Reading 


K-8 


97 


401 


Reading 


2-8 


63 


315 


East Haddam: 








Basic Skills 


1-6 


69 


232 


Psychological 


Pk-6 


40 


232 


East Hampton: 






Reading 


4-6 


25 


450 


Reading 


1-3 


64 


450 



Title I 
Nonpublic Nonpublic 
Pupils Dollars 



24 



13 



6,452 



3,080 



14 



School District 
Program Emphasis 



Title I 

Grade Total $ Per Pupil Nonpublic Nonpublic 
Level Pupils Expenditure Pupils Dollars 



East Hartford : 
Preschool 
Follow Through 
Follow Through 
English Language 
Reading 

Follow Through 
East Haven ; 

Reading 
East Lyme ; 

Reading 

Reading 

Summer Basic Skills 
Ellington ; 

Basic Skills 
Enfield ; 
Basic Skills 
Language Arts 
Summer Reading 
Fairfield ; 
Counseling 
Preschool* 
Reading, Math 
Summer Preschool 
Summer Basic Skills 
Farmington ; 
Basic Skills 
Summer Basic Skills 
Franklin ; 

Reading 
Glastonbury ; 
Counseling . 
Language Arts 
Granby ; 

Reading 
Greenwich ; 
Reading^ Math 
Summer Preschool, Basic 
Skills 
Griswold ; 
Summer Preschool, Basic 

Skills 
Basic Skills 
Grotonr. 
Basic Skills 
Preschool 
Homework Help 
School Subject Help 
Counseling 



Pk 

K 

1 

Pk-4 

1-5 

2 

1- 5 

2- 4 

6- 8 
1-8 

K-6 

1- 4 
Pk-6 

2- 6 

K-12 
Pk 

2- 7 
Pk 

1- 6 

3- 10 
K-6 

2- 5 

7- 8 

1- 6 

2- 5 
K-9 
Pk-2 



Pk-8 
1-4 

Pk-6 

Pk 

7-9 

11,12 

7,9 



121 
257 
318 
54 
202 
252 

227 

86 
17 
39 

168 

32 
15 
137 

154 
29 
78 
18 
59 

86 
36 

15 

35 
82 

15 

172 

60 



104 
81 

646 
33 
25 
30 
24 



351 
103 

77 
196 
506 

93 

365 
416 
135 

144 

1,422 
597 
163 

260 
838 
469 
124 
152 

439 
195 

138 

450 
301 

690 

692 

103 



166 
462 

143 
706 
352 
919 
588 



16 



5,120 



24 



13,291 



3,038 



19 
20 



5,748 
4,100 



15 
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Grade 


iotai 


$ Per Pu] 


xTxroyxrcuii CiiiipiiaSxS 


Level 


Pupils 


Expend it\ 


Giitl ford* 










PW— ^ 


9fi 


1 f 2iy 




X — o 


XU J 


124 










P y 0 C! HoO 1 
1. C 0 1« I X 






4 / / 


RncrTi qVi Tiflncriiflcr^ 




A Q 


1 c ^ 

355 


Readincf . Ma^hh 




1 1 ^ 

XX3 


o / y 


5unun6r Pr6School, Basic 








skills. Rnol i^h T^ncr>ip^cr^ 




XO / 




Hartford- 

4Aw*^ ^^^^^ Vp4 * 








NeQTTj Historv 












XUU 


2 f 589 
















127 


Readincf 




^1 r. 

fix V 


/I ^ c 

44d 


ProTGCt Ponnern 




1 T 1 9 
X , JX^ 


1 r\'\ A 
X, U14 


Hlch School DroDon-h 






lo2 


Conn s e 1 inQ 

S^^^ WAA A «^ ^ A A^ 




O JU 


J /y 


PfS^nViool 


Plr 






W A A <iA «l» V>A akA A^ * 1 ACl L^ll 


X^XX 


oxu 


422 




xrK 






Reading 




fin 


iy4 


Killing ly: 








Reading 


X"" J 


1 91 
x^x. 


TOO 


R^adin^^^ 

OV>A akA ACO O 






145 


Basic Skills 


1 — 

X"* J 


1 HQ 
XUO 




ReadincT- Ma-f-Vi 


^— o 




246 


Lebanon x 








Reading 


1 — 

X O 




Jo / 










Basic Skills 




lA 
/ *« 


J /2 












1— / 


4 3 


238 


Litchfield : 








Read inQ 

A\CnV>A akA AV^ 


Q— 1 1 




432 


Po A H 1 nrr 


4,5 


jO 


749 


Madison t 

A A^& VpA A A • 








wL/UliocX Xil^ 


c o 


41 


934 


Basic skills 


Q— 1 1 
t7— XX 


9*3 


444 


Manchester : 








Preschool 


Pir 


90 
/ J 


1 f 179 


Reading 


Js.— O 


J /O 


443 


Mansfield : 








Reading 




by 


326 


Meriden: 








Preschool 


Pk 


89 


608 


Follow Through 


. K,l 


138 


116 


Bilingual 


1 


17 


•a/ 7 VJ ' 


Reading 


2-5 


234 


346 


Reading, Math 


1-6 


212 


204 


English Language 


K-11 


241 


329 


Science 


3-5 


170 


139 


Reading 


9 


153 


278 






16 





Title I 



Pupils Dollars 



15 



1,500 



464 



194,230 



30 



7,468 



15 



7,526 



12 



3,881 



11 



School District 
Program Emphasis 



Grade 
Level 



Total 
Pupils 



$ Per Pupil 
Expenditure 



Title I 
Nonpublic Nonpublic 
Pupils Dollars 



Middlebury ; 

Summer Reading, Readiness 
Middle town ; 

Reading 

Basic Skills 

English Language 
Milford ; 

Reading 

Reading 

Language Arts 

Basic Skills 

Basic Skills 
Monroe ; 

Reading 
Montville ; 

Basic Skills 
Naugatuck ; 

Readiness 

Readiness, English Language 
Readiness 
English Language 
Media Supplement 
Reading, Readiness 
New Britain ; 
Bilingual 
English Language 
Reading 

Summer Basic s?cills, English 
Language 

Slammer Basic skills 
New Canaan ; 

Summer Readinci 

Reading, Math 

Reading, Math 
New Fairfield ; 

Reading, Math 
New Hartford, Colebrook , 
Har tland , Bar3chamsted , 
Norfolk ; 

Summer Basic Skills 

Reading, Math 
New Haven ; 

Counseling 

Expanded Sr:hco.l 

Project Concern 

Summer Staff ^I^ra^ning 

Follow Throucrr 

Preschool 

Vocational . 



Pk-1,3 

6-8 
K-5 

1- 6 

9-12 

2- 8 
1-8 
1-8 
1-8 

1-12 

K-11 

K-2 
1-5 
1 

6-8 
K-5 
1-5 

K-3 

K-12 
K-4 

i-li 
1-6 

K-6 

K-8 
9-12 

K-7 



1-6 

1-8 

8-12 
K-12 
K-6 

K-3 
Pk 

8-11 



24 

245 
442 
40 

101 
75 
46 
181 
378 

97 

159 

52 
47 
10 
16 
45 
20 

381 
679 
387 

175 
36 

70 
147 - 

" 58 

85 



23 
109 

86 

451 

187 
420 
321 



471 

213 
213 
213 

290 
394 
128 

182 



233 

531 

502 
502 
502 
502 
502 
502 

401 
311 
407 

171 



146 
136 

234 



130 
319 

278 

610 

908 
1,227 



17 



45 
40 



3,600 

5,900 
2,450 

200 



14 
141 



1,529 
38,173 



10 



600 



17 



12 



School District 
Program Emphasis 



Grade 
Level 



Total 
Pupils 



$ Per Pupil 
Expenditure 



Title I 
Nonpublic Nonpublic 
Pupils Dollars 



High School Dropout 


8-12 


130 


271 


Basic Skills 


6-12 


283 


667 


Basic Skills 


1-12 


377 


444 


Conununity Study 


10-12 


280 


251 


Bilingual 


Pk-12 


76 


958 


Basic Skills 


K-4 


2,831 


399 


Newington: 








Readiness 


K,l 


46 


272 


Language Arts, Math 


4-8 


47 


260 


Sunnner Preschool, Readiness 


Pk,K 


16 




New London: 








Reading 


1-" 


165 


384 


Media 


K-6 


870 


817 


Counseling 


9-12 


76 


263 


Preschool 


Pk 


19 


446 


Reading 


K-8 


424 


446 


English Language 


K-8 


80 


446 


New Mi If or d: 








Basic Skills 


K-5 


244 


251 



Newtown: 



Reading 


1-4 


o4 


709 


North Branford: 








Reading, Math 


4-7 


23 


370 


Reading 


2-4 


9 


397 


Summer Basic Skills, .^re- 








School 


Pk-8 


34 


256 


North Haven: 








Reading 


1-6 


36 


1,315 


North Stonington: 








Rsding 


3-6 


25 


980 


Narsalk: 








R-i-l ingnal 


K-12 


489 


210 


Brnglish Language 


K-5 


688 


298 


Evening Study 


2-9 


241 


99 


Reading 


1-5 


710 


148 


High School Counseling 


6-12 


134 


345 


Summer Reading 


1-3 


136 




Norwich: 








Preschool 


Pk 


75 


1,049 


Reading, Math 


K-8 


617 


331 


Counseling 


8 


40 


224 


Summer Parent-Child 


Pk ■ 


80 


70 


Old Saybrook: 






Reading, Math 


1-6 


104 


225 


Summer Basic Skills 


K-6 


77 


76 


Summer Preschool 


Pk 




76 


Orange : 








Summer Psychomotor 









1 

279 



135 
124,071 



38 



5,697 



17 



3,767 



26 



15.505 



18 



13 



School District 
Program Emphasis 



Title I 

Grade Total $ Per Pupil Nonpublic Nonpublic 
Level Pupils Expenditure Pupils Dollars 



Oxford: 
Summer Basic Skills 
Reading 
Plainfield ; 
Summer Reading 
Reading 
Plainville ; 
Basic Skills 
High School Dropout 
Plymouth ; 
Reading 
Summer Reading 
Pomfret ; 

Basic Skills 
Portland: 
Reading 
Reading, Math - 
Preston ; 

Basic Skills 
Putnam:^ 
Reading 
Reading 
Reading 
Ridgef ield; 
Reading, Math 
Summer Basic Skills 
Rocky Hill ; 
Suiraner Basic Skills 
Reading 

Summer Parent Training 
Salem; 

Basic Skills 
Seymour ; 

Reading 

Counseling 
She 1 ton : 

Reading 

Readiness-, 

English Language 

Bilingual 
Sherman ; 

Basic Skills 
Simsbury ; 

Basic Skills 

Summer Basic Skills 
Somers: 

Reading, Math 
Southbury : 

Summer Basic Skills 



1-3 

1-8 

1- 8 

K'-6 
9-12 

2- 5 
1-5 

1- 6 

2- 5 
6-8 

2- 5 

1-4 
1-4 
5-8 

3- 8 
1-5 

Pk-9 
1-6 



1-6 

1-8 
9-12 

1-6 
1 

1-6 
9-12 



1-6 
4-7 

1-3 

4-6 



30 
27 

85 
219 

138 
30 

84 
67 

35 

35 
88 

12 

55 
21 
50 

66 
47 

87 
32 



22 

65 
33 

65 
17 
16 
9 



47 
26 

40 

20 



309 

101 
391 

309 
350 

558 
120 

250 

324 
332 

720 

561 
254 
309 

303 



171 
262 



583 

298 
412 

543 
707 
587 
488 

720 

230 
337 

347 

566 



11 



5,373 



250 



21 



5,340 



1,259 



19 



14 



School District 
Program Emphasis 



Title I 

Grade Total $ Per Pupil Nonpublic Nonpublic 
Level Pupils Expenditure Pupils Dollars 



Southington : 



Reading, Math 


K-9 


314 


South Windsor: 






Reading 


1-6 


66 


Sprague: 






Reading, Math 


1-8 


47 


Stafford: 






Reading, Math 


1-8 




Stamford: 






Reading 


7,8 


195 


Reading 


9-12 


285 


English Language 


7-12 


143 


Reading 


1-6 


1,024 


Enolish IjanQuaoe 




^ /O 


Sterling: 






Reading 


3-8 


45 


^tonington : 






Reading, Math 


1-6 


JL02 


rStratford: 






Basic SJcills 


1-6 


77 


Basic Skills 


7-9 


36 


Basic Skills 


10-12 


JO 


Counseling 


10-12 


107 


Counsaling 


2-12 


58 


Media 






Reading 


6,7 


5 


Reading 


1-8 


11 


Summer -Education Study Tour 




lA 

/ *« 


Suffield, East Granby, 






East Windsor, Windsor Locks: 






Preschool, Casework 






Reading, Math 


Pk-12 


364 


Thomaston : 






Reading 


1-6 


J -J 


Thompson: 






Reading 


7-8 


145 


Reading 


1-6 


92 


Math 


7 


38 


Tolland: 






Reading 


K-2 


22 


Reading 


5,6 


26 


Torrington: 






Follow Through 


K-5 


60 


Reading, Readiness 


K-8 


151 


Preschool 


Pk 


33 


Trumbull: 






Language Azrcs 


K-4 


90 



292 

516 

339 

331 

310 
321 
434 
348 
279 

246 

804 

472 
506 
506 
103 
271 

100 
63 
232 



302 

302 

35 
398 

82 

299 
405 

520 
520 
520 

385 



2,562 



15 



2,000 



" 38 
378 



16 



1,202 



5 
11 



501 
701 



20 



720 



573 



18 



1,250 



100 



20 



15 



School District 
Program Emphasis 



Vernon : 

Reading 

Reading 
Voluntown ; 

Reading 
Wallingf ord ; 

Preschool 

Counseling 

Basic Skills 

English Language 
Waterburv ; 

Pre-kindergarren 

Expanded School 

Follow Through 

Nonpublic 
Waterford ; 

Reading 
Water town ; 

Reading 

Reading 

Reading 
Westbrook ; 

Reading, Math 

Reading , Math 
West Hartford ; 

Language Arts 
West Haven: 



Title I 

Grade Total $ Per Pupil Nonpublic Nonpublic 
Level Pupils Expenditure Pupils Dollars 



K-3 
1-8 

K-6 

Pk 
9,10 
K-5 
6-8 



104 
46 

15 

45 
21 
114 
30 



Pk 198 
Pk-12 a, 019 
K-3 914 
1-10 

K-8 



2,3 
5,6 
2,3 

1-5 

7-n 

K-6 



159 

14 
16 
12 

36 
62 

205 



246 
91 

545 

241 
612 

4U4 

1,657 
256 
867 



325 

1,449 
701 
1,248 



836 
401 

758 



Preschool, Parent-Child 


Pk 


68 




Preschool 


Pk 


52 




Reading 


K-8 


326 




Math 


K-5 


53 




English Language 


1-9 


9 




Creative Arts 








Counseling 


9-12 


25 




Westport; 








Preschool 


Pk 


24 


800 


English Language 


1-9 


45 


452 


Summer English Language 


Pk-6,12 


25 




Wethersf ield: 








Basic Skills 


2-8 


30 


610 


WSillington; 








Heading , Math 


1-8 


42 


268 


Wilton: 






3asic Skills 


K-1 


14 


1,631 


Winchester: 








Basic Skills 


1-8 


69 


515 


Windham; 








bilingual 


1,2 


11 


753 


5^nglish Language 


K-5 


23 


382 


Readiness 


K 


25 


132 


Math 


3-5 


13 


330 



15 



1,515 



4,480 



290 



86,307 



39 



64 



13,850 



10,158 



2,000 



21 



School District 
Program Emphasis 



Grade 
Level 



Total 
Pupils 



Title I 

$ Per Pupil Nonpublic Nonpublic 
Expenditure Pupils Dollars 



Windham » continued: 



Basic Skills 


7,8 


35 


86 


Math 


2-5 


26 


275 


Bilingual 


3-5 


19 


351 


Readiness 


K 


9 


214 


Bilingual 


6-c 


3^ 


322 


English Language 


1-5 




449 


^LiigTish Language 


K-3 


30 


410 


Bilingual 


1-5 


22 


445 


Windsor : 








Reading 


1-6 


190 


343 


Reading 


3-7 


15 


5"^ 


^olcott: 








Preschool 


Pk 


21 


1,24B 


Readiness 


K-1 


19 


211 


Basic Skills 


9-12 


12 


863 


Summer Basic Skills 


1-4 


48 


230 


Slammer Preschool 


Pk 


9 


190 


Woodstock: 








Reading, Readiness 


K-5 


35 


395 


Hegional School District #1: 








Reading 


1-5 


103 


607 


Regional School District #4: 








Siairaner Basic Skills 


Pk-8 


248 


33 


Reading 


K-6 


85 


646 


Reading, Math 


7,8 


26 


673 


Regional School District #6: 








Reading 


K-6 


87 


151 


Trips 


4 


16 


151 


Regional School District #8: 








Jleading 


K-6 


19 


219 


Language Arts 


1-6 


24 


148 


Language Arts 


1-3 


24 


269 


Reading 


7,8 


14 


386 


Summer Preschool 


Pk-K 


20 


55 


Slammer Preschool 


Pk 


27 


71 


Siairaner Basic Skills 


1-6 


18 


67 


Siairaner Reading, Language Arts 


1-5 


23 


77 


Regional School District #9: 








Basic Skills 


1-7 


35 


720 


Regional School District #10: 








Reading 


1-8 


83 


244 


Regional School District #12: 








Pleading 


1-10 


35 


530 


Begional School District #13: 








3asic Skills 


3-5 


n 


"75 


heading .. 


1-3 




705 



22 



17 



School District 
Program Emphasis 

Regional School District 
Reading 
Reading 
Reading 

Regional School District #15 : 
Reading 
Reading 
Reading 

Regional School District #16 ; 
Reading 
Reading 
Reading 

Summer Basic Skills, Trips 
Regional School District #17 ; 

Basic Skills 

Reading, Math 

Basic Skills 
Regional School District #18 ; 

Basic Skills 

Summer Reading, Preschool, 
Home Crafts 



Title I 

Grade Total $ Per PMpii Nonpublic Nonpublic 
L^^^^el Pupils Expend e Pupil ^^ Dollars 





19 


J 


X, 2 


32 


220 


3,4 


14 


306 


4-8 


42 


429 


1-3 


38 


168 


9,10 


15 


373 


2-5 


30 


141 


6 


33 


129 


2-5 


29 


131 




31 




1-6 


21 


180 


7,8 


20 


160 


K-6 


29 


110 


K-ll 


40 


474 


Pk-11 


68 


49 



23 



18 



Table 5b 

NONPUBLIC SCHOOL COMPENSATORY EDUCATION PROGRAMS, 1973-74 



Town 
School 
Program anphasis 



Grade 
Level 



$ Per State, Federal 
Total Pupil or State and 

Pupils Expenditure Federal Support 



Ansonia ; 
Assiompticm 

Reading 
St, Joseph 

Reading 
Ss, Petesr & Paul 
Reading 
Bethel : 
St. Mary 
Reading 
Branford ; 
St, Mary 
Reading 
Bridgeport ? 
Blessed Sacrament 

Reading 
St. Mary 
Reading 
St. Stephen 

Reading 
Ss. Cyril & Methodius 

Reading 
Sacred Heajrt 

Reading 
St. Anthony 
Reading 
Bristol ; 
St. Paul 

Reading > -i 

St. Matthew 

Reading 
St. Joseph 

Reading 
St. AnthoTiy 

Reading 
St. Stanislaus 

Reading 
St. Ann 
Reading 
Danbury ; 
St. Peter 

Reading 
St. Gregory 
Reading 



2-5 
2,4 
2,3,5 

4,6,8 

4-6 

2-6,8 

2- 8 

3- 8 
2-6,8 
2-8 
2-8 

9-12 
2,4 

8 

1- 3 
1,3-5 

2- 5 

7 
5 



4 
3 
3 



11 

29 
31 
34 
34 
31 
27 

10 
2 
2 
3 
7 
7 

5 
18 



240 
240 
240 

100 

24 

511 
511 
511 
511 
511 
511 

220 
88 
72 

353 

252 

208 

80 
5 



S&F 
S&F 
S&F 



S&F 
S&F 
S&F 
S&F 
S&F 
S&F 

S&F 
S&F 
S 

S&F 
S&F 
S&F 

S 
S 



24 



19 



Town 
School 
Program Emphasis 



Grade 
Level 



$ Per State, Federal 
Total Pupil or State and 

Pupils Expenditure Federal Support 



paiibury^ cent, : 
St. Joseph 
Reading 
Reading 
Derby ; 
St* Mary 
Reading 
St* Michael 
Reading 
East Hartford : 
St* Rose 
Reading 
Enfield ; 
St* Martha 

Reading 
St. Adabert 

Reading 
St» Joseph 
Reading 
Fairfield ; 
St. Emery 

Reading 
St. Thomas 

Reading 
Holy Family 
Reading 
Greenwich ; 
St. Mary 
Reading 
Griswold ; 
St. Mary 
Basic Skills 
Groton; 
Sacred Heart 
Basic Skills 
Hamden ; 
Blessed Sacrament 

Reading 
St. Rita 
Reading 
St* Stephen 
Basic Skills 
Hartford ; 
Ss. Cyril & Methodius 

Reading, Math 
St^ Anne 

Reading, Math 
St. Peter 
Reading/ Math 



4-6 

7 



1- 4,7 

2- 5 

5,6 

4-6 

4- 6 
2/4,5 

2-5 

1/4-5 

2-3 

5- 7 

2- 6 

1-5/8 

7-8 
1-5/7 

3- 6 

1-11 

1-8 

1-6 



35 
5 



13 
13 



10 
9 
7 

5 
5 
4 



19 



11 
10 
26 

9 
25 
15 



43 
80 



27 
88 

231 

57 
122 
113 

179 
179 
179 

100 

116 

134 

64 
62 
61 

422 
422 
422 



S 
S 



S 
S 

S&F 

S 
S 

S 

S 
S 
S 



S&F 

S6F 
£&F 
S 

S&F 
S&F 
S&F 



25 



20 



Town 
School 
Program Emphasis 



Grade 
Level 



Hartford^ cent , : 
S. Catholic H.S. 

Reading, Math 9-11 
St. Augustine 

Reading, Math 2-7 
Our Lady of Sorrows 
Reading, Math i^-e 
Reading, Math 1-7 
St. Justin 

Reading, Math 1-8 
Cathedral of St. Joseph 2-7 
Killingly ; 
St. James 
Reading 2-8 
Manchester ; 
Assumption 

Reading 6-7 
East Catholic 

Reac' Lng 9 
St. James 
Reading, Math 2,4-6 
Meriden: 
St. lose, St. Stanislaus, 
St. Laurent, St. Mary 
Reading 2-6 
Middletown : 
St. Sebastian 

Reading [ 1-5 

Mercy H.S. 

Basic Skills 9-11 
St. Francis Xavier 

Reading 9-11 
St. John 

Reading 1,3-8 
Milford: 
Lady of Mercy 

Reading 1q 
St. Ann 

Reading 2-7 
St. Gabriel 

Reading, Math 2-7 
St. Mary 

Reading 4-6 
Montvilie ; 
St. Bernard 
Reading 9-11 
Math 9-12 
Naugatuck ; 
St. Francis 

Reading I-4 
St. Hedwig 



$ Per State, Federal 
Total Pupil or State and 

Pupils Expenditure Federal Support 



12 

23 

19 
4 

15, 
24 

36 

8 

20 
17 

28 

12 
14 
30 
14 

4 
25 
30 
12 



11 
13 



422 

422 

422 
422 

422 

422 

231 

94 
18 
162 

149 

95 
95 
95 
95 

150 
48 
72 
33 



164 
139 



223 



S&F 

S&F 

S&F 
S&F 

S&F 
S&F 



Reading 



S 
S 
S 

S&F 
S 

s 

S 

S&F 

s 
s 

S&F 
S 



S 
S 



S&F 
F 



EKLC 



26 



21 



Town 
School 
Program Emphasi s 



Grade 
Level 



$ Per State, Federal 
Total Pupil or State and 

Pupils Expenditure Federal Support 



New Britain : 
Holy Cross 

Reading 
Mary Immaculate 

Reading 
St. Joseph 

Reading 
St. Thomas 

Reading 
Sacred Heart 

Reading 

Math 

English Language 
New Haven ; 
Sacred Heart, St. Aedan, 
St^ Francis, St. Martin, 
St. Mary, St. Michael, 
St. Peter, St. Rose, St. 
Stanislaus, St. Mary H.S, 
Basic Skills 
New London : 
St. Joseph 
Reading 
Reading 
St. Mary 
Reading 
Norwalk : 
St. Joseph 

Reading 
St. Philip 
Reading 
Norwich : 
St. Patrick 

Math 
St. Joseph 

Math 
Sacred Heart 
Math 
Plainf ield : 
All Hallows 
Reading 
Plainville : 
Lady of Mercy 
Reading 
Putnam ; 
St. Mary 
Reading 
Simsbury ; 
St. Mary 
Reading 



2-5 

9-10,12 

1- 5 
9-12 

2- 6,8 

3- 6 
K-1 



1-12 



2,5-8 
1-8 

3-8 



2-4 
2-3 

1- 6 

2- 8 

1- 7 

2- 7 
7-8 
2,5,6 



23 

16 

17 

13 

42 
32 
43 



132 



21 
14 

26 



9 
16 

14 
23 
17 



15 



90 
155 
197 

63 

325 
325 
325 



329 



48 
32 

166 



233 
219 

107 
66 



461 



100 



227 



88 



F 
S 

S&F 

S 

F 
F 
F 



S&F 



S 

s 



S 

s 

F 
S 



S&F 



S&F 



22 



Town . 
School 
Program Description 

Southing ton : 
St. Thomas 
Reading 
Stratford ; 
St. James / Holy Names 

Reading 
Lady of Grade 

Reading 
St. Mark 
Reading 
Thompson ; 
St. Joseph 
Basic Skills 
Tor ring ton ; 
Sacred Heart 

Basic Skills 
St. Francis 
Reading 
Trumbull ; 
Most Precious Blood 

Reading 
St* Catherine 

Reading 
St. Teresa 
Reading 
Vernon ; 
St. Bernard 

R&ading 
St. Joseph 
Reading 
Wallingford : 
Holy Trinity 
Basic Skills 
Waterbury ; 
St. Francis Xavier 

Reading 
St. Mary 
Reading 
Reading 
Basic Skills 
St. Ann 
Reading 
Reading 
Ss. Peter and Paul 

Reading 
Mt. Carmel 

Reading 
St. Lucy 
Readinig 
Reading 



Grade 
Level 



$ Per State, Federal 
Total Pupil or State and 

Pupils Expenditure Federal Support 



7-9 
2-7 

1-5,7,8 
6-7 

4-5 

1-2, 4-8 

1- 5 

2- 3 

1- 2 

2- 4,6-8 

1-4 
2,4 

],3-7 - 

1- 6 

1.3 
4-6 

2- 6 

3- 5 
2,6,7 

2-3 

2-3 

4- 6 
1-3,5 



26 



18 

6 
10 

4 

6 
16 

8 
5 



3 

18 

5 

2 
2 

7 

8 

2 
2 



397 



165 



176 
97 

25 



163 

294 

343 

157 

518 

348 
348 

443 

366 

280 
280 



S&F 

S 
P 
P 



S&F 
S&P. 

S&P 

S 

S 

S 

S&P 
S&F 

S&F 

S 

F 

S&F 

S&F 
S&F 

S 

S 

S&P 
S&F 
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Town 
School 
Program Description 



Grade 
Level 



$ Per State, Federal 
Total Pupil or State and 

Pupils Expenditure Federal Support 



. Water bury, cont . : 
St. Thomas 

Basic Skills 

Basic Skills 

Basic Skills 
Blessed Sacrament 

Reading 
Holy Cross 

Reading 

Math 

Sacred Heart Elem, 
Reading 
Reading 
Reading 
St. Margaret 
Reading 
Reading 
Sacred Heart H^S. 

Reading 
Catholic H.S. 
Reading . 
West Hartford ; 
Northwest Catholic 

Basic Skills 
Stp Thomas 

Reading 
St, Brigid 

Reading 
St. Timothy 
Reading 
West Haven : 
Notre Dame 

Reading 
St. Lawrence 

Reading 
St. Louis 
Reading 
Westport ; 
Assiomption 
Reading 
Wethersf ield ; 
Corpus Christi 
Math 
Windham ; 
St. Mary, St. Joseph 
Basic Skills 
Windsor : 
St. Gabriel 
Basic Skills 
Winchester : 
St. Anthony 
Reading 



5 
3 

2-5 

2- 7 

9 

9-10 

4-8 

1- 7 
2,3,7 

3- 4,6-7 

2- 6 

9 
9 



9-11 
1-3 
1-3 
1-5 

9,11-12 
1-5 

1- 6 

2- 7 

2,4,6-8 

1- 8 

3,4,6,7 

2- 8 



3 

13 

3 
6 

3 

5 

1 

3 

10 

6 

7 
20 

7 
17 

29 
6 
18 

25 

16 

32 



20 



343 

314 

285 
285 

400 

360 

378 
394 

291 

265 

265 
79 
77 
30 

110 
338 
98 

76 

39 
253 

53 
251 



F 
F 

S&F 



S 
S 

S&F 
F 

S&F 

S&F 
S&F 

S 

S&F 

S 
S 
S 
S 

S 

S&F 
S&F 



S&F 



S&F 



S&F 
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II. PROGRAMS 



The previous section presented short descriptions 
of the individual school year and summer compensatory 
programs implemented by each school district. In this 
section, the major types of programs for public and 
nonpublic schools and the frequency of their occurrence 
in 1973-74 are presented. 

Following this, the preschool, reading and math, 
and summer program groupings are discussed in terms of 
total pupils involved, staffing, program objectives, 
program activities, and evaluation results. 



Types of 1973-74 Programs 



lE2.' Frequency of Occurr ence 

Pijblic School 

Preschool 
Follow Through 
Bilingual or Bicultural 
English Language Help 
Project Concern 

Kindergarten-Grade 1 Readiness 
Grade 2-8 Reading and Math 
Upper Grade Counseling and Reading 
Other School Year Programs 
Summer Programs 

Nonpublic School 

Mainly reading or math programs 13O 



32 
10 
12 
21 
4 
20 

174 
35 
15 

i 47 
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Preschool Programs 

Forty r=3Sciiool programs serviced 3,00-: pre-Jcinder- 
garten ch:JL±r an in 30 Connecticor, schc^l dism-v.--^ during 
the 1973--"- jol year. r i^r ~—t^f70 v^re sct—-l /sar 
prograuus s-^i^:^. : by 105 teaci^- ~ 55 aiides, other 
superv:.scr - =i- ancillary per^3i::3.el. Eight of hese 

programs w conducted in the summer. Eight ograms 

included .3 for whom English is a second 1 ^ raage 

(in 3 of th:^ i programs^ chil^en were taught Spanish). 

Effort was m^ ie by one aistr=t to represent minority 

cultures within the staff to help minority children sense 

their own worth. 

Program emphasis in nearly all programs was placed 

upon the following developmental areas: 

1. language (inner, rciceptive, expressive) 

2. perception 

3. conceptual learning 

4. large and fine motor development 

5. emotional and social growth 

6. reading and number readiness 

7. increased awareness of environment and cultural 
enrichment 

8. orientation to school situation and routine 
Parent involvement was a main objective of 29 programs. 

Six districts reported the progress of their Parent Advisory 
Council in roles of planning and decisionmaking. In one 
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community gmr^i^^. .^s^loped £ ^program to help children 
understand arz.^ ap, ^:rt'-r:iate commuiiity resoiir-rre*^ , A walking 
tour of the tov jvl v^b,v Tanned with mother .z^ : child par- 
ticipatrmg tog^^t ; 

Opz:ortu^-.^^:;i: : . — parental education ir areas of 
child development amily relat^ionships were provided by 

3 districts. Vrti : am preseinred a workshop on sequential 

developmental rsf aaies^ ^ =i2.rd anotiier made available a course 
in interrelated ^ -h: v f child and family relationships. 

In 6 progr: :J€r:i:ific effort was made to encourage 

parents to supp. ..ueir rhe school program at home. Parents 
in 2 instances v^rr« to feel they were "staff partners'' 

as they worked v. iii: rne teaching team to develop an indivi- 
dualized progran ..jrrasing on the special needs of their 
child to be impie:i:a2rr=d at school and at home. In 1 program 
classroom learn-^i-r ^ircps (games, toys, etc.) could be 
loaned to parents. 

In 8 progranTH psr^nts wor.i^ed as volunteers serving as 
instructional aic^ nnri supervisors. Homes were visited 
systematically in 5 ^rragrams by teachers or home-school 
coordinators. In Tiearly all programs classroom visitation 
was encouraged and parent-teacher conferences were held 
with accompanying social interac±ion. Three programs 
conducted a parents ^^mluat ion of the- program at the end. 

A variety of standaicdized and teacher-made evaluative 
tests were administered. Of the 15 programs reporting 
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C{ompl;^e tssx da.i:a for the Peabody Picture Voccir " 
Test, all iut one progrsm showed children makinc vrexaqe 
language rstes of growth exceeding their average rono- 
logical aga development. 

An objective of 8 pxogranis was the early idi 7:-:ficati:3n 
of learning- disabilities as well as emotional or ■^i:iH-";loral 
difficulties that plans might be laid for early ±:z:z^—ven- 
tion. Five programs provided psychological testirrr. ^^d 
needed referrals were made. 

Medical services played an important role in L.2 
programs. Screening was done for problems in the ^ aas ox 
vision (14 programs), hearing (13 programs), speech handi- 
caps (9 programs), dental needs (5 programs), disease 
(3 programs), color blindness (2 programs), and other 
medical problems which might affect learning. 

In 2 programs medical personnel visited homes to 
determine possible causes for chronic absenteeism or 
behavioral-emotional problems. Two programs provided oral 
polio vaccines for all pupils and one program* arranged 
for all children to be brought up-to-date in immunizatirms . 

Nine progirams included some form of teacher insert .^ce 
xanging Irom daily workshops to regular staff meetings to 
ciscuss needSy program revisions, and materials. 
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Reading and M£ Progrssxcs 

::^.'6- 5.00 -eachers and aics^j =rcrvided reading -..„- 

raat:h related sfssistance -o : - 686 r:.'-::Ll1s in grade levr.. . 

2-a. 

Ins -sac c3f reviewing th^: 3bjecrr~ves,, activities, 
and eval:^ti=:ir for the large nmmber of xrrogrants. in 
this category, a summary of -ha prepress of 1,221 indi-idual 
pupils i- gisde levels 2-8 i= presented.. This sxommary 
has been taken frcmi the October, 1974, state department 
publication. Attitude and Achievement as Measures of 
Effectiveness; Connecticut Compensatory Education- 
Programs . 

The 1,221 pupils were a representative sample of 
J, 997 pupils who received the serviczes of the liUl compen- 
satory reading or math staff in 42 school districts ir. 
-he state. Pre- and posi-test reading comprehension cr 
rnath computation scores were submitted for each child. 
Also submitted w^ere attitude- toward-school responses for 
each pupil, the -otal number of pupils served by the 
staff member :iur-.ng the year, and the cost of the staff 
member ' s ccanpensatory ser-vices . 

The sing-le page cf inforr=iation c:nllected from each 
teacher prrovided the ci^resc picture Connecticut hss 
obtained trc dii:=:e of tiie assocH^— Lon among pupil, scnocii, 
and commuxrity factors relatimg: to schmal district =mpem- 
satory efirrrts. The majox results and a discussion 
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ox :—^ase nasults are presenrr^z the f :: blowing paragraphs • 
Hea -ing a. i K::r. :. Gains Meet Zr.^ .. r rtatioriis 

a jnou:, . serv^iced caz_._ ^rn made reading or math 
gair.3 tha:: cria^r-red favorably - those ,3f a large national 
samt...ie of :~'rLi Icra^. 
Poor^ Chilr^r^. ■^u-.rJLave Liess 

CoinpHrrs. -rr^^ pupils in scr-ols with high concentra- 
tions of cr-ilr:— ^ from poor fs:r_iies achieved less than 
compensatory pursils in schcols -Titl lower concentrations 
of pupils rram poor raiuilies. 

ilore Funds Spent far Children FL:j:±hest Behind 

Schocl districts spent mor^ compensatory funds to 
help those chilaren who were furthest behind in reading 
or math achr^eveiirent than they drd for children having 
lesser prob^-ems i:n these acaderic areas. 

TOO Man;- "^-gldrsn Asg.igned to Compensatory Staff in Schools 
With Larsr EnroXlmen^^ 

In rre schools "aving i r:ge enrollmeaits of chl^ren, 
there wa.:. a tendency xo a?sj.:5n rr)o many pupils to rompen- 
satiorr sr-Lef thexebiy rreducrnc the effectiveness of CCTnpen- 
satr^ry ^^'^irr-s. 

Mere Ch^-::z:^:Ti HeLpec: Shcu,::^ r)e Mast Educationally Deprived 

The Hc^-nr^ cif pm^iis ihrom -C.1 school district programs 
indicated - iixrh freaj5nr-\ ar pz^rLls who were close to the 
nacianal ^rr^evement oiorms, Bot:h the state and federal 
compensatory legislat-juon require that school districts f ir^t 
choose those pupils fcr services who are the most education- 



ally deprived ii. the schcoi c.L^txic:t. 

Attitude Responses of Punils rinr^ated -bo Their .VicMevement 

Pupil attltude-toward-sckw-Ol responses from rrie 42 school 
district sanple did not relate s: :.::riif icantly tc any pupil, 
school^ or commimity f actc rs s-uc-Xiad. in :bhe evaluation. 

While the :Lirst study suoams-j-^sd above examinee 
achievemen t, gains of individual pizplls, the present study 
analyzes tine group result:; repcmed by progrrarns in -iach 
schocl disrrrlct for serviced children separately by g^rade 
level. A ixscussion of group z-ssults folic^^s in the 
"Achievement Test Results sec±— )n of th±5: report. In 
this section group achieverrient -est resiiZr.3 are presented 
using the usual method or grad^: equivalent analysis 
requested by the U.S. Ofr_ce of Education under zlie head-- 
ing, "Grade Equivalert A — lysii... In adrdition^ state 
departiTient =:]:ia_7zed the c ; da^ra using t±ie same niretriod 
of standard 3c:D.re analysis- sed to interpret: Individual 
pupil result:i* This pror^j-rxe is rj-scribed rmder -he 
heading "Starrnsird Scu^ ~ A::a:ilyrL:iS:^ " 
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Summer Programs 

C?he suiTuner programs de:i>rribed in '^ne: following 
pages w^re conducted in Coimecticut sczic~;l districts 
during the summer of 1974 cvax a span crt approximately 
four to ^ght weeks. 

These forty-seven sunnxer programs sf-^ing 2,487 public 
school students were held ir.- 3 6 school disrcricts wirh 9 
districts serving in addrtiriaa 62 nonpublic school pupiis. 
Thirteen districts specifically identified the suimrp^r 
program as a continuing effort for pupils irec^ivioig sti^tre 
and federally funded compenssatory help d:mj::yg the rrec.clar 
schcjol year, while others sel-ectriec: stuidan-a cusing rrriisri^ 
similLar to those oiortline^d bv r'ad^Lixal regx^^Ttions or —crvecl 
preschoolers eligir-le for coiajssnsato" 5us^l3ta:nce. 

In 33 of the 47 progranns mai-n crj-i-^cttve ws-s 

remediation in the -oasic ;sk:li_ i^eas zf raiding aml^or 
math in a situation offering small pupil— reacher rat -.a 
and thus much indiv±duali2ation. Eigh:t ixirrrcram^ wexe 
designed exclusively for prrescnoolers ,a tcrzal of 8 adr:itional 
programs served pre-kindax?^t :cr^ ciilldre: mir: were ^'^ot 
primarily preschool prog-:s:3i3=:) , whiZte 1 prrz^cnrams eTnp:i>a5.:^i2Bd 
home crafts, 1 program whs exclasi^ely uoir snudeiits 
needing English language H^aip (2 o.tner : .^ograms a.^s.c 
included foreign speaking pupils but were not priiuaixily 
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English Language Help programs), and 1 program was a 
tour for cultural enrichment. In addition, 2 programs 
were plan^aed primarily to train staff members for the 
coming scliool year's compensatory programs. 

Othter common objectives combined with growth in 
basic slcills included fostering a positive attitude toward 
school and reading in particular, the enhancing of self- 
image by giving pupils the opportunity to readily; succeed , 
development of interpersonal relationships, increased 
parent involvement, and cultural enrichment. Activities 
geared toward meeting program objectives along with , remedia- 
tion in bc:sic skill areas included: arts and crafts 
and physir:al education (both included in 20 programs) , field 
trips (17 programs), educational games (12 programs), 
storyrelli^g (11 programs), music (10 programs), drama and 
theater (^ programs), films and filmstrips, library orien- 
tation, and creative writing (7, 6, and 4 programs respectively). 

Parent involvement was an integral part of 21 programs. 
Varying degrees of involvement included: a mother-child 
program where mothers learned how to work and play with 
their children in a wholesome learning exchange, a Parent 
Effectiveness Training program to enable parent and child 
to communicate in mutual respect and understanding, train-- 
ing of parents to work in a Follow Through program during 
the school year, early contact with parents for ideas and 
initial planning sessions, home programs developed with 
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parents to supplement assistance given at school, 
parents as volunteers in art and music components and 
in instructional roles, encouragement for parents to 
visit school or contribute services, weekly communica- 
tion concerning pupil progress by phone or note, parent- 
teacher conferences, invitations to special programs, 
and a questionnaire asking parents to give their reactions 
at the end of the svimmer. 

Six programs included to some extent a medical 
component ranging from detailed screening for vision, 
hearing, and learning disabilities to a nurse who gave 
talks on nutrition, personal hygiene and dental care» 
On several occasions referrals were made for either 
medical or related learning problems as yet undiscovered • 
Five programs also employed a trained speech therapists 

Besides programs which were entirely planned as 
training sessions for compensatory staff, 6 programs 
indicated extensive plans for teacher inservice training 
ranging from simultaneous workshops accompanying the 
summer teaching schedule to sessions daily for program 
evaluation and technique demonstration* 

Unique among suimner programs were two programs 
conducted* basically outside the classroom. One consisted 
of a series of field trips built on the theme: "Connecticut 
Heritage": Connecticut and the Sea, Culturally, Yesterday, 
and Today. The other was a six-week educational study 
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tour of the NortKeast United States highlighting history, 
geology, geography, ecology, conservation, and cultural 
experiences as well as basic state facts. 

Nearly all programs used some form of diagnostic and/ 
or evaluative testing with standardized or teacher -made 
test instruments. Many commented that the test interval 
was too short for a valid picture of gains to be achieved. 
Others noted as well that too much time was utilized for 
testing in a program already felt by many to be very short. 
It was suggested that only testing for diagnostic purposes 
be used in siommer programs. 

Attendance was generally reported as good, but family 
vacations were frequently noted as interrupting regular 
attendance. One district indicated trouble maintaining 
attendance in a preschool program, noting that parents of 
eligible compensatory preschoolers were not yet acquainted 
with school personnel and thus did not feel obligated to 
bring their children regularly. While most districts com- 
mented that the summer program was too short, one program 
attributed problems with attendance to a session too lengthy 
to maintain interest. One program reported using periodic 
contests (yo-yo, bubble gum, airplane flying) successfully 
as a motivating stimulus, while another district reported 
rewards as insufficient motivation for regular attendance. 
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III. ACHIEVEMENT TEST RESULTS 
Grade Equivalent Analysis 

Procedure 

A language, math, or reading rate of gain per year 
was calculated for each compensatory program providing 
such data. Gains in math and reading were calculated 
by multiplying the grade equivalent differences between 
pre- and post-test scores by ten and dividing by the 
number of months between testing. In a similar way, 
a language rate of gain was computed for preschool and 
kindergarten programs by multiplying the mental age 
gain between pre- and post-testing by twelve and dividing 
the quantity by the number of months between testing. 
Language results 

In 75 percent of the 28 preschool and kindergarten 
programs providing mental age test data, children progressed 
at a faster rate in language development than their 
chronological age advancement. The total test results 
are for 1,251 children. ' The Peaiaody Picture Vocabulary 
Test was the instrument used in 7 9 percent of the report- 
ings. (See Tables 6a and 6b.) 
Math results 

In 68 percent of the 76 programs reporting math results, 
papils progressed at a rate exceeding a month's gain per 
month of program services. -The total test results are for 
5,722 children. A total of 72 percent of all test report- 
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LANGUAGE GAINS BY GRADE LEVEL 
Table 6a 





Incidence of Group Scores by Grade Level Averaging: 




Grade 

Equivalent 
Gain Rate 
Per Year 


0~.70 yrs. 


,71-1,00 yrs. 


1,01-1,50 yrs. 


1,51 or more 


Total 
Report- 

ings Pupils 


Presch, 




• 

1 


• 

4 




10 


15 875 


Kdgn. 


• 
• 

2 


• 
• 

4 


• 

1 




6 


13 376 




7% 2 


18% 5 


18% 5 


57% 16 


lr25l 



LANGUAGE GAINS BY PROGRAM AND BY TEST 







Table 


6b 








Incidence of Combined Grade Level Results 
of Programs Averaging: 




Grade 

Equivalent 
Gain Rate 
Per Year 


0-,70 yrs. 


,71-1,00 yrs. 


1,01-1.50 ^rs. 


1,51 or more 


Programs/Pupils 


PPVT 


• 

1 


• 
• 

2 


• 
• 

4 


15 


22 1,130 


Other 
Tests 


• 

1 


• 
• 
• 

3 


• 

1 


1 


6 121 




7% 2 


18% 5 


18% 5 


57% 16 


1,251 
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ings were for the Metropolitan Achievement Tests/ 
Stanford Achievement Test, and Wide Range Achievement Test 
math subtests. (See Table 7.) 
Reading results 

In 61 percent of the 241 programs reporting reading 
test data, pupils progressed at a rate exceeding a month's 
gain per month of program services. The total test results 
were for 14,684 pupils. A total of 80 percent of all test 
reportings were for Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests, Stanford Achievement Test, 
and California Achievement Tests. (See Table 8.) 
Grade by. grade analysis 

Ninety percent of all math test reportings were for 
pupils in grades 2-8. Approximately half of the grade 
level groupings showed less than month per month gain 
and about half exceeded this rate. (See Table 9.) 

Ninety-one percent of all reading test reportings 
were for pupils in grades 2-8. Again, approximately 
half of the grade level groupings showed less than month 
per month gain and about half exceeded this rate. (See 
Table 10.) 
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MATH GAINS BY PROGRAM AND BY TEST 
Table 7 





Incidence of Combined Grade Level Results 
of Programs AveraqinQ: 




Grade 

Equivalent 
Gain Rate 
Per Year 


0-.70 yrs. 


.71-1.00 yrs. 


loOl-l.SO yrs. 


1.51 or more 


Programs /Pupils 


MAT 


5 


• 
• 
■ 
• 

4 


• • 

• • 

• • 

8 




5 


22 3^599 




• 

1 


— 


• 
• 
• 
• 

4 


• 
• 

2 


7 160 




• 

1 


• 
■ 
■ 

4 


• 
• 
• 

4 




> • 
• 
■ 

8 


17 439 




— 


• 

■ - )■ 

m 

4 


• 
• 

5 


• 
• 

2 


11 829 




• 

1 


— 


■ 
■ 
■ 

3 




4 301 




• 

1 


• 

1 


• 
• 
• 

3 




5 145 


PI AT 


— 


o 

1 


• 
• 
• 

3 


1 


5 5 


SDRT 




1 


• 
• 

2 


■ 

1 


4 209 


Other 
Tests 








• 

1 


1 35 




12% 9 


20% 15 


42% 32 


26% 20 


5,722 
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READING GAINS BY GRADE LEVEL 
Table 8 





Incidence of Group Scores t 


»y Grade Level Averaqinq: 




Grade 

Equivalent 
Gain Rate 
Per Year 


0-.70 yrs. 


71-1.00 yrs. 


f 

1.01-1.50 yrs. 


1.51 or more 


Total 
Report- 

ings Pupils 


Gr 1 


• • • a 

• • • 1 

• • • ■ 

• • • t 

• • • ■ 

15 


• • 

• • 

12 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • o 


11 


9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 9 
9 9 9 

12 


50 651 


Gr 2 




•••••••• 

•••••••• 

43 




30 




148 3,538 


••••••• ■ 

••••••• ■ 




• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 


9 9 9 9 9 

9 9 • O 9 


9 9 9 
9 9 9 


36 




39 


Gr 3 


39 


36 


45 


29 


149 3,482 


Gr 4 


• 9 • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 


• • • • 

• • • ■ 

• • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

42 


36 




• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

■ • • • 

■ • • • 


• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • 9 • • 
9 9 9 9 9 

44 


9 9 O 9 9 
9 9 9 9 9 
• 9 9 9 9 
0 9 9 9 9 
9 9*99 


9 9 9 

36 


158 3,070 


Gr 5 


• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 


* • • 

• • • 

32 


• • • 

• • • 

19 




» • • • 

■ • • • 
• • • • 
1 • • • 


9 9 9 * 

36 


9 9 9 9 9 
9 9 9 • • 
9 9 9 9 9 
99 9 9 9 
9 9 9 9 9 


9 9 9 9 e • 
9 9 9 9 9 9 

52 


139 1,376 


Gr 6 


• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 
» • • • • 

• • • • • 


* • • 

• • • 

• • • 

* • • 

34 


15 


• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 


■ 4 

9 
9 

22 


9 9 9 9 9 
9 9 9 9 a 
9 9 9 • • 
9 9 9 • • 
9 9 9 • • 


9 9 9 
9 9 9 

37 


108 966 


Gr 7 


• • • , 

• • • ' ^ 

• • • • a 

• • • • a 

• • • • a 

18 


• • • 

16 




0 

• 
• 
• 
• 

10 


9 9 9 
9*9 
9 9 9 a 
9 • 9 9 

9 • 9 * 

18 


62 676 


Gr 8 


• • • 0 

• • • 0 

• • • • a 

• • • • , 

• • • • « 

18 


• 

6 




• 
• 

• 

• • 

11 


9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 9 
9*9 

12 


47 425 


Gr 9 


• 
• 


2 


• 
• 

2 


9 9 
9 9 

7 


11 355 




• 

• • 

2 


1 


• 
• 

2 


9 
9 

2 


7 87 


Grs 
11,12 


• 

• • 

2 


2 


• 
• 

2 


9 9 

6 


12 58 




27% 238 21 


% 188 


24% 215 : 


28% 25D 


14,684 
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MATH BY GRADE LEVEL 

■TFnT'ff 9 
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Incidence of Group Scores by Grade Level Averaaina: 




Grade 

Equivalent 
Gain Rate 
Per Year 


0-.70 yrs. 


•71-1.00 yrs, . 


1.01-1.50 vrs. 


1.51 or more 


Total 
Report- 

ings Pupils 


Kdgn, 




• 

1 






1 62 


Gr. 1 


• 
• 
• 

3 




5 


• • 

• • 

7 


• 
• 
• 
• 

4 


19 308 


Gr, 2 


• 
• 

2 




» • • 

* • m 

17 


• • 

• • 

• • 

8 




11 


38 1,413 


Gr. 3 


• • 

• • 

• • • 

11 


• * 

m * 

• « 

• 4 


h • 
1 • 
• 

13 


10 




• • 

11 


45 1,430 


Gr, 4 


• • 

• • 

• • 

8 


• 1 

• 4 

• 1 

• « 


• • 

16 


10 




• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

14 


48 1,459 


Gr. 5 


• 
• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

8 


• 
• 
• 
• 

• • 

6 


15 




• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

14 


43 315 


Gr, 6 


• • 

• • 

7 


• 
• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

8 


• • • 

11 




• • 

• • 

12 


38 248 


Gr, 7 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

10 


• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

9 


• • 

6 




• 
• 

7 


32 304 


Gr. 8 


• • 

• • 

7 


« 
• 
• 
« 

4 






• 

6 


17 132 


Gr. 9 






• 
• 

2 


* 
• 
• 

3 


5 25 


Grs. 

10, 11 
12 






• 

2 


• 
• 
• 

3 


5 26 


1 


9% 56 


27% 78 2 


5% 71 : 


>9% 85 


5,722 
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READING GAINS BY PROGRAM AND BY TEST 
Table 10 





Incidence of Combined Grade Level Results 
of Programs Averaging: 




Grade 

Equivalent 
Gain Rate 
Per Year 


0-.70 yrs. 


.71-1.00 yrs. 


1.01-1.50 yrs. 


1.51 or more 


Programs/Pupils 


Gts-McG 


• • 

• • 

• • 

8 




• • 

• • 

13 




• • 

• • 

• • 

<• • 
• . 


• 
• 
• 
• 

19 




16 


56 2,202 


MAT 


12 




• 
• 
• 
• 

9 






• • 

• • 

22 




• • 

•11 


54 6,184 


CAT 


• • 

6 




5 




• • 

11 


• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

9 


31 1,788 


SAT . 


11 




• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

14 






• • 

21 




• 

6 


5.? 1,913 


WRAT 




• 
• 

2 




• 
• 
• 

8 


• 
• 

2 


1 

J-2 937 


SRA 


i 
t 

! 

i • 


• 
• 

2 


• 

1 


6 358 


ITBS 


• 
• 

2 






• 
• 

7 


• 
• 
• 

3 


12 556 


PIAT 




• 
• 

2 


• 
• 

2 


• 
• 

2 


6 202 


SORT 


• 
• 

2 


• 
• 
• 

3 


• 
• 

• 

3 


• 
• 

2 


10 495 


Other 
Tests 


• 

1 


• 

1 






2 49 




18% 43 


21% 51 


39% 95 


22% 52 


14,684 
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standard Score Analysis 

Procedure 

Scores from seven coimtionly used standardized tests 
were converted to equivalent MAT reading or math compu- 
tation raw scores. Standard score gains from fall to 
spring were derived for group results and compared to 
MAT Gains Tables expectations. (MAT Gains Tables are 
presented in Appendix C*) 

Conversion tables were provided by the SAT publisher 
permitting the test scor.^ of pupils in grades 2-8 to 
be easatec with MAT reac±ng or math computat±on scores. 
The Anrcharr Test Study mHd:e it possible to convert grades 
4-6 pi2^l reading comprerrension scores from six additional 
tests equivalent MAT reading scores, (Specific tests 
are listed in Appendix B.) 

In order to compare the scores from the eight tests 
(all converted to MAT) with the MAT Gains Tables data, 
the pupil pretest standard scores first had to be separated 
into three categories: low, average, or high pretest 
achievers. Compensatory pupils fell into two of these 
groupings — low pretest achievers (stanines 1-3) and average 
pretest achievers (stanines 4-6) . 

This procedure permuted the study of reading or math 
progress of Connecticut pupils while controlling for the 
following important factors: 

1. All test scores could be treated as though they 
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came from a single standardized test. 

2. Gains in reading and math were calculated from 
a single source using raw score to standard score con- 
versions with gains expressed in standard score units. 
Standard scores express the results for a subtest area 
for all batteries and all forms on a single^ common scale 
which makes it the most accuxate measure of gains. 

3, Enpil results were viewed separately by grade 
level and by subtest as achievement gains measured by 
tests var-7 greatly from grata to grade and also among 
subtests 3f achievement batrreries. 

4^ jThe test score gains of pupils vho had low 
ach±evement at pretesting ware analyzed separately from 
the test score gains of pupils who had average achievement 
at .pretesting. This controls to some extent for the 
differences among gain scores due to the "regression 
toward the mean" test measurement theory. 

While the above mentioned controls increased the 
accuracy of the test analyses, considerable sample size 
losses resulted. The math subtest scores of only 306 
pupils out of 5^722 pupil reportings could be used in math 
computation comparisons with the MAT Gains data. And 
reading subtest scores of only 2,181 pupils out of 14,684 
pupil reportings could be used in reading comprehension 
comparisons with the MAT Gains Tables. 

The above losses were due primarily to five problems 
which arise in aggregating test information from the 
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evaluation reports of 164 school districts in the state. 
These difficulties are as follows: 

1. In 27 percent of the total test repor tings, 
data had to be eliminatisd because there is no accurate 
way available to equate test scores in certain grades ' 
and for particular tests with MAT reading or math scores. 

2. Another 24 percent of test reportings were 
discarded because of the school district's use of a 
spring to spring pre- to post-testing pattern. 

3. An additional 24 percent of test reportings 
could not be used as sciiool districts reported reading 
and math progress in terms of subtests other than 
reading comprehension or math computation. 

4. Nine percent of the test reportings were lost 
because the gain expectations presented in the MAT Gains 
Tables are limited to grade levels two through eight. 

5. The remaining 15 percent of all test reporting 
losses were due either to incomplete test information 
provided in school district evaluation reports or the 
administration of a test level which was more than one 
level below the grade placement of the child as recommended 
by test publishers. 

Math computation gains 

The results in Table 11 show that Connecticut standard 
score gains in math computation are not consistent with the 
MAT expected gains for low pretest achievers. However, 
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Connecticut pupils who were average pretest achievers 
show standard score gains that are consistent with and 
slightly greater than MAT expected gains. The slightly 
greater gains can be attributed to the longer interval 
between pre- and post-testing employed in Connecticut 
school districts. 

This is the first year that math computation gains 
have been shown for Connecticut compensatory pupils and 
it should be noted that sample sizes are extremely small 
in this first endeavor. 
Reading gains 

The results of Table 12 show that Connecticut 
standard score gains in reading comprehension from 
fall to spring are somewhat inconsistent with I4AT 
expected gains. Small sample sizes may account for the 
inconsistencies in the upper grade levels. However, a 
rather large sample of grade 2 low achievers show 
much larger reading gains than were typically found for 
the MAT Gains Tables' sample thus raising some questions 
about the Connecticut grade 2 low achieving pupil results. 

This is the second year that reading comprehension 
gains have been shown for Connecticut compensatory pupils 
in this manner. The total sample of pupil gains that 
could be handled in this way has increased noticeably 
in 1973-74. 

Fall to spring vs. spring to spring reading gains 

The results of Table 13 show Connecticut standard 
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C3 



score gains in reading comprehension for programs using 
a spring to spring testing pattern. 

When spring to spring reading gains are compared 
with fall to spring reading gains, the results generally 
indicate that low pretest achievers tested spring to 
spring make smaller gains grade by grade than do low 
pretest achievers tested fall to spring. Connecticut 
average pretest achievers tested spring to spring make 
approximately the same gains as average pretest achievers 
who were tested in a fall to spring pattern. However, 
sample sizes for spring to spring tested children were 
small for many of the grade level reportings shown. 
Math and reading gains in terras of other derived scores 

Once math and reading pre- and post-test scores 
have been calculated in standard score units separately 
for low and average pretest achievers at each grade 
level the results can be converted into other derived 
scores such as grade equivalent gains, percentile 
gains, and stanine gains. This procedure is a necessity 
to correct the distortions that develop when grade 
equivalent and percentile gains are calculated directly 
such as was done in the first part of this section, 
"Grade Equivalent Analysis." 

Tables 14, 15, 16, and 17 show the more accurately 
calculated derived scores for math and reading according 
to the pupils' grade level and pretest achievement level. 
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Discussion of Test Analyses Presented 

The Office of Education has requested that states 
provide achievement test information in grade equivalent 
units for their compensatory education programs, Connecticut 
has forwarded such information for three successive years. 
Reporting scores in grade equivalent units permits more 
test information to be reported. And because more test 
scores can be reported, it allows for a broad analysis of: 
(1) the different tests being used in the state, (2) which 
tests are used most predominantly, and (3) the grade levels 
at which various tests are administered. 

However, in encouraging school districts to report 
grade equivalent gains calculated directly from grade 
equivalent pre- and post-test scores, considerable distor- 
tion of children's achievement progress occurs. The 
distortion is due in part to the nature of the grade equiva- 
lent unit and in part to the method used to calculate 
yearly rates of gain. It is also due to tha assumptions 
that all children gain equally and that achievement occurs 
evenly up through the grade levels of schooling. These 
assumptions are not tenable as the ''Standard Score Analysis" 
section of this report indicates. 

Consequently, the use of grade equivalent test score 
analysis at the school district, the state, and the federal 
levels should be discontinued in favor of a more accurate 
way of reporting the achievement of compensatory children 
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to the public. 

An improved method o£ reporting achievement exists 
(1) when test gain scores of pupils are calculated using 
an equal-interval unit such as the standard score; (2) 
when gain scores of pupils are judged separately in terms 
of their being below average/ average ^ or above average 
at the time of pretesting; (3) when gain scores are judged 
separately across grade levels and subtests; and (4) when 
such results can be compared to those of a large national 
sample of children where the same controls have been employed. 

Most of the above features have been incorporated 
in the additional way Connecticut has analyzed compensatory 
pupil test information for the past two years. These 
analyses indicate that compensatory pupils do achieve 
differently when the above mentioned factors are controlled 
in the test analyses. However, two considerations need 
further attention: first, some of the Connecticut test 
analyses did not prove to be consistent with that of the 
much larger MAT Gains sample, and second, this report 
does not deal with the issue of how the MAT Gains approach 
can be used effectively at the school district, the state, 
and the federal levels of participation to determine whether 
pupils are performing any better than they would have had 
compensatory help not been provided to the selected pupils. 

In terms of the first consideration, a more in-depth 
study needs to be made by the State Department of Education • 
to determine the reasons for certain inconsistent results, 
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In terms of the second consideration, the method 
of reporting test data of pupils receiving compensatory 
education needs to be changed. Since 1966 test data 
have been requested in a manner that requires the school 
district to report test results for their children grouped 
separately by grade levels for each of their programs. 
As a result, the State Department of Education has usually 
aggregated results in the same manner. 

If the aforementioned controls are to be employed 
and results are to be adequately useful at the school 
district, the state, and the federal levels, test data 
must be collected on an individual pupil basis and from 
each compensatory supported staff person instead of on 
a program by program basis. The individual pupil data 
collected from each compensatory staff person need not 
be more than a single page of information for a representative 
sample of the pupils assigned to each compensatory supported 
staff person. The individual pupil test scores will permit 
a more thorough analysis than the previously collected 
average scores of pupils for each grade level. 

Compensatory staff from school districts can use the 
MAT Gains Tables to determine the proportion of their 
pupils making the expected achievement gains. They can 
then direct their attention toward identifying factors 
which may be related to pupils who achieved well and those 
who did not. However, school district evaluators would 
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still need to continue to perform an evaluation for 
each of their compensatory programs as not all compensatory 
supported staff provide services to pupils dominant in the 
English language nor do they all provide services which can 
be measured in tenr^^ of reading or math progress. 

State Department of Education ^valuators can aggregate 
the individual pupil achievement information for the 
various types of compensatory education programs in the 
state. Pupil test scores can be analyzed in relation to 
other pupil, school, and community variables to determine 
program effectiveness and the results of concentration 
of compensatory services • A beginning was made in this 
direction in the October, 1974, state department study, 
Attitude and^chievement as Measures of Effectiveness ; 
Connecticut Compensatory Education Proc^rams . These results 
were for English dominant children receiving reading or 
math help. Additional models need to be developed by the 
State Department of Education for bilingual^-bicultural 
compensatory programs, preschool programs, and Follow 
Through programs* 

The state department's major purpose for collecting 
such data is first to provide useful information to be 
reported back to local school districts and second to 
provide individual pupil information for the various 
types of basic skills programs in Connecticut for the 
U.S. Office of Education's use. 
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Within the last year, the U.S. Office of Education 
has begun an extensive examination of the kinds of data 
which should be collected annually from the states to 
provide a more thorough analysis of Title I of the 
Education Amendments of 1974 for a national reporting. 
Connecticut, by initiating a process of collecting 
individual pupil results, can thus supply any needs 
requested for the national reporting. 

Evaluation needs for 1974-75 are presented in 
Appendices A-G of this report. Included in the 
Appendices are procedures for providing individual 
pupil data for reading and/or math related programs 
of Connecticut school districts. 
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Appendix A 

EVALUATING COMPENSATORY PROGRAMS IN 1974-75 
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EVALUATING COMPENSATORY PROGRAMS IN 1974^75 

Recoininendations for school district evaluation of 
1974--75 compensatory programs are stumnarized below in 
ten steps: 

1. Use one of the tests listed in Appendix B. 

2. Administer only a single siabtest to each child: 
reading comprehension (2-*8), math computation, or math 
concepts (3-8) . 

3. Pre-* and post-test each child, maintaining a 
six month interval between test administrations. 

4. In analyzing the test data for a school district 
program, first designate pupils as high, average, or low 
pretest stanine achievers and then determine the proportions 
of children making the standard score gains presented in 
the MAT Gains Tables, Appendix C of this report. Attempt 

to determine why some pupils make the gains they should 
and why others do not. 

5. Complete eud-'of -year program evaluations early 
using the 1974-75 COMPENSATORY PROGRAM COMPONENT EVALUATION 
form found in Appendix D. 

6. Where reading or math progress is expected for 

a compensatory staff person's pupils each individual staff 
person should complete and submit the single page entitled 
1374-75 INDIVIDUAL PUPIL READING OR MATH INFORMATION form 
of Appendix E. 
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7. Follow the recommendations of the October 3, 
1974 letter to Title I Coordinators, Directors of Bilingual 
Programs and Concerned Evaluators (reprinted as Appendix F 
of this report) in regard to evaluating bilingual-bicultural 
programs. 

8p Disseminate compensatory program results to staff 
and parents before the close of the school year* 

9, Send a copy of each school year program component 
evaluation to the State Department of Education by June 3 0, 
1975. 

10 • Complete the form, SUMMER 1975 COMPENSATORY 
PROGRAM EVALUATION, of Appendix G for each summer compen- 
satory supported program and forward a copy to the State 
Department of Education before the beginning of the next 
school year. 
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Appendix B 

ACHIEVEMENT TESTS WHICH CAN BE USED FOR 
INDIVIDUAL PUPIL FORM 
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MAT GAINS TABLES 



Median, Mean and S.D. of MAT Standard Score "Gains*' Over a Six-Month Period 
by Grade for Three Subgroups and Total Group (N=1461-2861 per grade) 



READING 
i 





HIGH 


PRETEST 


AVERAGE PRETEST 


LOW 


PRETEST 


TOTAL GROUP 


Srade 


Median 


Mean 


S.D. 


Median 


X 


S.D. 


Median 


X 


S.D. 


Median 


Mean 


S.D. 


2 




3.4 


9.8 


8.0 


7.8 


6.8 


11.3 


11.3 


9.9 


7.6 


7.5 


8.6 


3 


5.1 


5.2 


10.1 


4.9 


5.0 


7.4- 


5.3 


7.1 


14.0 


5.0 


5.0 


9.8 


4 


2o3 


2,1 


8.3 


4.5 


4.5 


7.9 


6o3 


8.5 


15.5 


4.4 


4o8 


10.4 


5 


o3 


.4 


7.1 


3.6 


3.0 


7.0 


12.7 


14.6 


16.9 


3.6 


4.6 


11.0 


6 


-3.8 


-3.4 


8.1 


2.6 


2.4 


6.2 


8.3 


11.2 


17.5 


2.0 


2.4 


10.9 


7 


1.8 


. 2.2 


8.9 


1.6 


1.2 


8.2 


5.3 


6.3 


13.4, 


2.2 


2.5 


9.9 


S 


.4 


.7 


9.0 


2.3 


2.3 


8.6 


2.1 


2.9 


11.8 


2.0 


2 . r 


9.5 
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Median» Mean and S.D. of HVf Standard .'i.roro "GaiuG" Ovc:i: a Six-.Voiv:h Period 
by Grade for Three Subgroups and Tot.a Group (N=146l-2361 per ^r^ide) 

WitH COMPUTATION 



l„ ' ■ ■ 
! : Grade 


HIGH 


PRETEST 




AVERcVGE PRETEST 


LOW 


PRETEST 


1 TOTAL GKOUP 




Median 


Mean 


S.D. 


Median 


X 


S.D. 


Median 


X 


S.D. 


Median 


Mean 


S.D, 


3 


4. A 


4.0 


8.0 


8.8 


9.0 


7.2 


11.4 


12„6 


10.9 


8.2 


8.5 


8.7 


4 


8.2 


8.1 


8.2 


11.0 


10.8 


8.0 


10.2 


12.2 


12.5 


10.2 


10.5 


9.3 
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6.3 


5.9 
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7.0 
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11.8 


13.4. 
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7.0 


8.8 . 
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3.3 
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5.8 
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14.1 
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mrn concepts 



Grade 


HIGH 


PRETEST 




AVERAGE PRETEST 


LOW 


PRETEST 


TOTAL CROUP 




Median 


Mean 


S.D. 


Median 


X 


S.D. 


Median 


X 


S.D. 


Median 


Moan 


S ^u. 
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5.0 
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8.3, 
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7.7 
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10.6 


10.4 
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8.6 
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J. 3 
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- .5.3 
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1.1- 


8'.0 


1.6 
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7.1 


5.2 


6.0 


11.2 


2.4 


2.7 


8.6 


8 . 


1.4 


1.6 


8.0 


2.2 


2.5 


7.7 


3.6 


5.0 


11.9 


2.3 


2.8 


9.0 



TOTAL MATH 



' Grade 


HIGH PRETEST 
Median Mean S.D. 


AVERAGE PRETEST 
Median X S.D, 


LOW PRETEST 
Median X S.D. 


. ^ TOTAL GROUP 


Median Mean S.D. 


2 


6.2 7.1 8.8 


10.5 10.8 6.2 


16.1 16.0 9.9 

_J 


10.7 11.0 8.3 
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Date 



1974-75 COMPENSATORY PROGRAM COMPONENT EVALUATION 



Town 



Prgm Director 
Address 



Prgm Evaluator 
Program Title 
Component 



Indicate the number Project Number: 

of weeks this pro-- 

gram was in opera- Funds for this program 

tion: component: 



SADC: 
Title I: $^ 
: $ 



!• Progrcun Participants 

Total public school pupils 



(Specify any other) 
2. Schools where programs took place: 



Total nonpublic school pupils 



Grade level breakdown for all puoils served: 



Pk 


K 


1 1 2 

1 


1 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 1 

t 
1 






1 
1 






1 

j 














1 
1 



3. Economic and educational criteria used to select pupils' for services of the 
program: 



4, Number and type of staff to whom SADC or Title I funds were paid: 

5, Principal component objectives related to pupils' achievement and attitudes: 

6, Description of component activities and services: 
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. Evaluation of the principal goe:ls of the program component, measures used^ 
results, and an interpretation of what the results mean. 



2 



i 
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8. Title 1 funds are provided to serve children from low-inccmie areas regardle«0 
of whether they attend public or private schools. If children going to 
nonpublic schools resided in the school attendance areas validated for Title I, 
ESEA services in your cOTtmunity, provide the following: 

a. Where Title I services were rendered, indicate the number of 
children and the naxne(s) of the nonpublic schools they attended* 

b. Describe the specific services nonpublic school children received. 

c» Indicate the dollar amount of Title I, ESEA funds used for the 
above services. 

9- Aside from the evaluation made of program objectives, indicate any s uccessful 
outcomes resulting from Title I or SADC efforts in the town during the past 
year. 



10» Aside from the evaluation made of program objectives, indicate any problems 
resulting from Title I or SADC efforts in the town during the past year. 



11,. State the recommendations for the future consideration of the programs. 

Base the reccmimendaticns on the findings and conclusions of this evaluation 
report. 



12. 
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Report the standardized test results for program pupils on the following pages. 
Report results so that pre- and post-test scores are for the same pupils. Report 
results only for those pupils wht. . .-re administered the appropriate battery 
levels cf thG test for the pupil'., school grade placement. 

The test results are organized to help in a state-wide analysis of SADC and 
Title X. Report scores for a single subtest: reading comprehension, niath 
computation, math concepts, or language, whichever of these are rslated to 
the program beinc, offered. Note that group scores have been requested for 
specific grade levels only on page 4, while page 5 has been organized for all 
other test information which cannot be included on pagi2 4. 
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GROUP SCORES FOR STANDARDIZED TESTS IN READING, MATH, AND LANGUAGE 



Town 



Title of Program 



Test Instrument Information 



Raw Scores 











Pre/ 


Pre/ 




Name 


Vr. 


Subtest for 


Post 


Post 


Gr 


of 


Test 


Which Scores 


Battery 


Test 


Lvl 


Test 


Pub. 


are Provided 


Level 


Form 



Reading 



No. of 

Pupils 
[rested 





Pre 


Post 


Month 


Test 


Test 


of 


Mean 


Mean 


Pre/ 


Scores 


Scores 


Post 


r.s./ 


r.s./ 


Test _ 


s«s. 


s.s. 
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3 J 
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^ 1 



erJc 



Language 



PK 










/ 


K 










/ 
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Pre 


Post 




Test 


Test 


':"A at 
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Mean 
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Scores 
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r.s./ 


r.s./ 
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0) 
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w to 

0) 

U TJ 
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^ W T3 
OHO) 
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O D QJ 
Z P-^ £h 



Post 
Test 
Mean 
Scores 
r.s./ 
s.s. 










\ 


N 




r— ^ 












Pre 
Test 
Mean 
Scores 
r.s./ 
s.s. 
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\ 




Month 1 

Pre/ 
Post 
Test 


\ 






\ 






\ 






\ 
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1974-75 INDIVIDUAL PUPIL READING OR MATH INFORMATION FORM 
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1974-75 INDIVIDUAL PUPIL READING OR MATH INFORMATION FORM 

1, Responding compensatory person: 2. School: 

3, Compensatory program title: 4. Town: 



5. Total number of pupils receiving compensatory help from you in 1974-75: 

6. Hours per week of compensatory help provided by you in 1974^75: 

7. Number of weeks of compensatory help provided by you in 1974-75: 

8. Cost of the 1974-75 compensatory help you provided: $ 

9. Provide information below for pupils who received compensatory help from you in 
1974-75 (see instructions on the next page) . 
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Item 1 



Item 2 



Item 3 



Irjstructions for Completing the Individual Pupil Information Form 

Responding compensatory person ; The teacher, aide, or teacher-aide team 
financed by the Connecticut Act for Educationally Deprived Children or 
Title 1 of the Education Amendments of 1974 who provides services to 
educationally deprived children. 

School t The name of the school where compensatory services were provided 
by the coiiipensatory supported person or team or, the name of the school 
in the attendance area where those pupils who received help resided. 

Compensatory program title : The title or state project number of the 
compensatory program as indicated in the school district proposal and 
year-end evaluation. 



Item 4 Town : The school district sponsoring the compensatory education pro- 
gram. 

Item 5 Total number of pupils receivi. -. coitpensatory help ; The total number 
of pupils who received compensa^.oiry services from the compensatory 
supported person or team during the 1974-75 school year. 

Item 6 Hours per week of compensatory help ; The number of hours per week 
of compensatory services provided by the compensatory supported 
person or team. Count only the hours of direct services provided « 
As a guide, the direct services T-covided by a classroom teacher^ 
average 25 to 30 hours per week. 



Item 7 Total weeks of compensatory help : The total number of weeks during 
the 1974-75 year that compensatory services were provided by the 
compensatory supported person or team. As a guide, schools &.re in 
session approximately 36 weeks per school year. 

Item 8 Tota l cost for the compensatory help you provided : This is the 

esti^ivated cost of duplicating your effort elsewhere. To approximate 
this cost, estimate the following and sum the amounts: 

a. Your salary or salaries of the teachers-aide team financed 

by compensatory sources (include fringe). $ 



b. Estimate of your 1974-75 cost of compensatory instructional 
supplies and equipment. 

c. Estimate of travel or transportation cost financed by 
compensatory sources. 

d. Estimate of supervisory cost and teachc/ or aide training 
financed by compensatory sources. 

e. Other significant costs not included above needed to 
duplicate your effort elsewhere ( exclude compensatory 
expenditures of past years). 



A copy of the compensatory program line item budget should be helpful 
in estimating the above costs. The town compensatory supervisor or 
director should be consulted about the total estimated cost of your 
•sffort. 
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9. Individual pupil information : 

^* P^pil symbol ; indicate a symbol for each child for whom information is 
provided. .Keep a record of the narrie of the child each symbol represents. 

Pupil sample ; In the spring of 1975, determine the number of pupils you 
currently provide compensatory services to who were pretested in the 
fall of 1974 with one of the tests listed on the next page. List all 
such pupils alphabetically. If you have 15 pupils or less listed, provide 
the information requested for all of them. If you have more than 15 such 
pupils, designate every other pupil starting with the first until you 
reach 15 and report information, for these pupils. Do not forward results 
for more than 15 of your pupils. Pupil must have both pre/post data. 

b. Test Used ; Test information should be reported for only those achievement 
tests, editions, battery levels, and subtests indicated on the next page. 

c. Month of pre/post Test ; Indicate the month the child was pretested and 
the month the child was post- tested. A fall to spring testing pattern 
should be followed, pretesting in October and post-testing in April (if 
this is impossible, pretesting in November and post-testing in May will 
be accepted) . 

d. Days absent through April ; Count and record the number of days the child 
did not attend school from September through tne month of April. 

e. Teacher/Parent Contact ; B^cord the number of times the teacher met 
personally with a parent of this child and discussed the child's progress 
in school. 



Report the individual pupil information as shown in the example below: 



tupil 
Symbol 


Gr 

r.vi 


Name 

of 
Test 


yr. 

Test 
Pub. 


Subtest for 
Which RAW 
SCORES are 
Provided 


Pre/ 
Post 
Battery 
Level 


Pre/ 
Post 
Test 
Form 


Month 
of 

Pre/ 
Post 
Test 


Pre 
Test 
RAW 
Score 




Post 
Test 
RAW 
Score 




Days 
Absent 
Through 
April 


No. of 

Teacher/ 

Parent 

Contacts 




2 


fVlAr 


1970 














V 




10 


3 


8 


' 1 


3f\T 












\Z 








5 




C 


h 


Gmr 


l9(oH 






\ y^ 




2V 




29 




20 


1 
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EVALUATION OF 1974-75 BILINGUAL -B I CULTURAL PROGRAM 
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STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Box22I9 — Hartford. Connecticut 06 115 



October 3, 1974 




To : 



jrroxn: 



Subject: 



Title I Coordinators, Directors of Bilingual Programs, 
and Concerned Evaluators 

Wallace Roby, Bureau of Evaluation and Educational Services 

Evaluation of 1974-1975 Bilingual-Bicultural Program 



In an effort to encourage reasonable evaluation of bilingual-bicultural 
programs funded under the provisions of Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (PL 89-10) or the State Act for 
Disadvantaged Children (Sec. 266 of the Cwinecticut General Statutes J 
it is suggested that school districts consider the implementation of th( 
following procedures: " 

1. Use different forms of the Inter-American Tests of General 
Ability or the Tnter-American Reading Tests on a pre-post 
program basis. In the use of thase Inter-American Tests it . 
is suggested that the following levels and types be admin- 

istered as indicated: 



Pre-School Test of General Ability, Inter-American 

Series, Pre-School Level (English and 
Spanish) (given individually to each child) 

Kindergarten Comprehension of Oral Language, Inter- 
American Series (English and Spanish) 

Grade 1 Test of General Ability, Level 1, Inter- 
American Series (English and Spanish) 

Grades 2 and 3 Test of General Ability, Level 2, Inter- 
American Series (English and Spanish) 

Grades 4,5 and 6 -Test of General Ability, Level 3, Inter- 
American Series (English and Spanish) 

Administnr at a minimiam the oral vocabulary and number sections 
of the Inter-American Tests of General Ability and all sections 
of the Inter-American Reading Tests. 
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3. Also use an English achievement battery if possible which will 
provide pre-post program scores related to language arts and 
arithmetic. Consideration might be given to the use of the 
Metropolitan Test Battery as this particular group of tests are 
used in most of the school systems offering a bilingual- 
bicultural program for its Spanish-dominant students. 

4. Give the pre-program tests in October and the post-program tests 
in late April or early Mayo 

5. Create a control group if possible. Be sure that the control 
group is composed of pupils who are similar to those being 
evaluated in the bilingual-bicultural program. Otherwise, use 
a statistical procedure to determine the significance of gains 
or losses made by pupils in the bilingual-bicultural program on 
the Inter-American Tests and the English achievement battery 
when comparisons are developed between pre and post-program scores 

6. Administer the tests to Spanish-speaking students in groups of 
10 or less. 

7. Start the testing of a child in the language which you feel is 
spoken in the home. 

It seems appropriate to state in this memorandum that it is recognized 
by our office that many problems will be encountered in attempting to 
evaluate your bilingual-bicultural program. However, it is essential 
that we make a reasonable attempt to determine the effectiveness of 
expenditures of funds .for this particular type of program. The State 
Department of Education has initiated a project to develop normative 
data related to the. scores achieved by Connecticut Soanish-dominant 
pupils on the Inter-American Tests. With these norms we can give more 
meaning to the use of the Inter-American and Metropolitan Tests and we 
can continue on to the next step needed to make our evaluative findings 
or conclusions related to bilingual-bicultural programs more useful. 
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SUMMER 1975 COMPENSATORY PROGRAM EVALUATION 
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Date 



SUMMER 1975 COMPCNSATORV PROGRAM EVAI,UATION 



Prgi& Director 
Prgxn fivaluator 
Prgin Title 



Indicate the nisnber Funds for this sijinner 

of weeks this pro- coK5>onent: 

gram was in opera- 
tion: Title I: $ 



: $ 



(Specify any other) 



X. Program participants 

Total public school piipils 



2. *i?chcols where programs took place: 



Total nonpublic school pupils 



v5rade level breakdown for all pupils served: 





K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 ; 































3. Educational criteria used to select pupils for sununer program services: 



4. Number and type of staff to whom Title 1 funds were pajid: 

5, Principal objectives of the sumner program: 

6* Description of stammer program activities and services: 
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. Evaluation of the principal goals of the sumoier program, measures used, 
results, and an interpretation of what the results mean. 



2 
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8, Where pupils received help from this summer program, provide the follov/ing 
attendanca inforiRation: 

Total days the summer progreun offered services to pupils 

Itotal absences for all pupils 



Percentage of attendance (1.00 - 



total absences 



total pupils X total prgm days) 



) X 100= 



9. Indicate the category and estima*: ,d dollar expenditure for each of the 
following for the summer progreun. 



(Salaries 
jfor 

[Instruct ional 
Personnel 


Salaries 
for 

Sv^port 
Staff 


Inservice 
Education 
Costs 


Transportation 


f 

Supplies 
and 

Equipment 


Specify any 
Other 


Total 
Summer 
Component 
Funds { 




$ 


$ 1$ 


$ 


$ 


= $ 



10. Aside from the evaluation made of program objectives ^ indicate any successful 
outcomes resulting from the summer Title I program. 



11 • Aside from the evaluation made of program objectives, indicate any problems 
resulting from the summer Title I program. 



12. 



On the following page, report the evilence of test instruments used to help 
judge the effectiveness of the summer program results. It is recommended 
that pretesting for the instrximent be administered in early spring and post- 
testing be^ administered at the close of the summer program to eliminate 
testing twice during the short summer period. 
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